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How Do the Comics 
Affect Your Child? 


Mr. MALONEY: How do the comics 
affect your child? 


Mrs. LEONARD: Speaking for the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, we are interested in seeing 
that the minds of our children are 


protected from the _ objectionable 
comics. 
Mr. Witty: Comics affect different 


children in different ways. We can 
answer that question only by knowing 
the full background for a particular 
child. 


Mr. BAER: No writer of comic strips 
today can ignore the recent agitation 
against cartoons, crimes and crimi- 
nals. In condemning the bad, how- 
ever, it is too easy to overlook the 
good. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: As a menace, comic 
books are vastly over-rated. 
cd * * 

Mr. MALonEy: I understand that 
there has been quite an agitation 
going on against comic strips. It is 
something that I, at least, wasn’t 
thoroughly aware of. 

Apparently it is true, though, that 
there is at least one good reason for 
the excitement. And that reason is 
the enormous sale that comic books 
have been having. 

I think, Mr. Witty, that you know 
something about that. Do you have 
the figures with you? 


Popularity of Comic Books 


Mr. Witty: Yes, Mr. Maloney. By 
the middle thirties the comic books 
came into high favor. On May 8, 1940, 
Sterling North wrote that 10,000,000 
copies of the comic books were pub- 
lished every month. 

And now, according to the figures, 
the number sold is simply overwhelm- 
ing. For example, it seems that 15,- 
000,000 comie books are published 


each week. That’s 60,000,000 a month, 
720,000,000 per year. 

And who reads them? Well, prac- 
tically everyone ... adults as well 
as children. 

It is amazing in one publication to 
find it stated that a billion comic books 
were published during the interval, 
1943 to 1945 inclusive. 


Mrs. LEONARD: That’s a considerable 
number. You say adults read them as 
well as children, Mr. Witty? 


Mr. Witty: Yes, indeed, 44 per cent 
of the men in the Army reported that 
they did; and one Army outpost re- 
ported that they outsold the three 
most popular magazines 10 to 1. 


Mr. MALONEY: They certainly outsell 
the textbooks, then. I am beginning to 
wonder if you shouldn’t begin to re- 
gard your comic books as the effective 
teaching aid nowadays. What do you 
think of that? 


‘Both Good and Bad’ 


Mrs. LEONARD: That would certainly 
get rid of the objectionable features 
and bring out the good features which 
we do approve of—bringing literary 
value into your comics. 


Mr. Wirry: Yet I think the comic 
books are likely to keep children on a 
plateau educationally: repeating over 
and over again these exciting experi- 
ences that they also encounter on the 
radio and now upon television. 


I would like to see us start with 
comic books and move on to exciting, 
fine literature, in which the cartoon 
technique is utilized. And then move 
on to stories that have in them the 
elements of excitement and adventure, 
but are good literature. 


Mr. MALONEY: You think the comic 
books are too limited, but not other- 
wise objectionable? 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: How would you in- 
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troduce good literature into the 
comics? What would be a standard 
of good literature? 


Mr. Witty: I wouldn’t attempt to 
do it through the comics. I would try 
to improve them so that they would 
continue to entertain and have cer- 
tain value. Then I would try to develop 
more good educational books that 
have the same appeal as comic books. 
I would improve our textbooks. I 
would utilize cartoon technique, and 
I would teach children how to read 
discriminatingly among the varied 
sources, including the comics. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: What do you think 
would happen to the comic books sale? 


Comic Books and Comic Strips 


Mr. Witty: I certainly hope their 
sale would go down as we increase 
substitute material. In fact, I believe 
we could demonstrate that it would 
operate that way. But better comics 
would probably also come into being. 


Some of the existing comic strips 
are good. In some magazines for 
children the comic strips are also ex- 
cellent; they accomplish a job just as 
definite and as important as some of 
the work accomplished through comics 
in the Army. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: Baer works in this 
field actually creating a strip, and he 
was saying something a moment ago 
about the attempts that the profession 
has made to improve the quality of 
comics. 


Mr. Barer: Well, I think the profes- 
sion has tried to improve comics 
wherever possible, but I think we over- 
look an important point in line with 
what Professor Witty had to say. And 
this is where the parents enter into 
the picture. They have the power to 
let the editors know which comics 
should remain in their papers, for the 
editors will tell you they try to give 
the public what it wants. And it is 
up to the parents to see that good 
comics are recognized, and the poor 
ones are done away with. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I think you have 
made a distinction here that we ought 
to comment on: the comics that ap- 
pear in the newspaper and those which 
appear in comic books—are they the 
same thing? They are certainly two 
aspects of the same thing—they are 
written differently. 


Mr. BAER: They are two distinct 
fields, and too often we overlook this 
fact. While a few of the comics that 
appear in newspapers are published 
as comic books, most of the comic 
books are published as comic hooks 
alone. And apparently, most of the 
agitation against comics is against 
comic books, and too often we don’t 
bring the distinction out. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I think our title in- 
dicates that it is comic books we are 
most concerned about. But even there, 
I stated earlier that I thought the 
menace was vastly over-rated. I made 
a one-man survey—a very inadequate 
sample. I went in a drug store last 
Sunday when I knew I would be on 
this program to look over some of the 
comic books. The druggist told me 
that he had been taking his own steps 
in following the recommendations of 
the local parish and had censored 
his own lists. And so I bought some 
of the censored ones. They weren’t 
too bad—except, I think, they were 
over-sold. 


‘Violence of Stories’ 


The stories in general were innoc- 
uous. They could have come from 
the pen of Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 
and not have caused any great con- 
sternation at all, except they did, I 
think, try to sell them under a flam- 
boyant name. The drawing also may 
be a little bit excessive. But aside 
from that, the evil ideas that they 
might have gotten from these comics 
were probably no worse than they 
could have gotten from many of the 
accepted sources of children’s litera- 
ture, the fairy tales . . . we could 
even bring in the Bible. 


Mr. Wirty: And yet, when there is 
the kind of content we have in so many 
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comic magazines—violence, the fas- 
cistic type of emphasis, and when 
you consider too that most children 
consume a dozen comic books per 
month and go to the movies one or 
two times per week, and listen to the 
radio two or three hours daily, you 
realize the immensity and significance 
of the problem. 

On the radio you may hear this: 
“Comes a pause in the day that is 
known as the children’s hour,” and 
then we have a sound like that of an 
atom bomb and a presentation of 
violence that is terrific. I believe there 
is a related problem of dealing with 
these media, in making them all work 
more effectively in education. 


Low Cost 


I think one thing that makes comic 
books appeal is their low cost. One 
little boy said, “Sure, Little Toot 
and Madeline are fine books, but you 
can get a second hand Superman for 
two cents at Hermanns.” We must 
produce better books, and books that 
have the elements of adventure and 
excitement in them, and also utilize 
cartoon technique. 


Mrs. LEONARD: Thinking parents 
who are aware of the comic books— 
realize this violence, but too many of 
our parents use comie¢ books as sooth- 
ing syrup to keep the child still, to 
keep him occupied. They are not too 
much worried about his other activi- 
ties, if a child is just occupied. If 
comic books give these educational 
values that Dr. Witty has spoken of, 
fine . . . but when a child uses his 
comic book experiences to imitate and 
improve the situation—“Why did this 
criminal get caught?” says the young- 
ster, “because he failed to do such 
and such things. Well, I’ll see what I 
can do. I can improve on his be- 
havior.” 

Mr. KLEEMEIER: I think that is a 
very isolated experience—the com- 
ments that you make are heard oc- 
casionally ... 

Mrs. LEONARD: I know it happens in 
our state. Perhaps our state is a bad 


state, but it happened within the last 
two weeks before I left home. 


Mr. Witty: Perhaps it would be 
better to say you can’t judge a child 
except in terms of his total pattern of 
reading; the reading of magazines 
should be considered along with other 
types of reading. 


I know a boy in Evanston who is 
the best citizen in a school. He reads 
more comic books probably than any 
other boy in the school, but he reads 
many other things; his pattern of 
reading is generally commendable. 


I think the child’s total pattern of 
reading is the important consideration 
in evaluating his reading of the 
comics. 


Mrs. LEONARD: That is what I meant. 
A child who has no other outlet for his 
imitation and creativeness, is going 
to live on the comic books. You have 
narrowed his outlet where he seeks in 
these the violence and sadism that is 
there. Then he will minimize the good 
things that are before him. Of course, 
again, as Dr. Witty says, you must 
take in the whole environment of every 
child—but we have many parents who 
aren’t too worried about their chil- 
dren. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: Take out the comic 
book, and you still have a child who 
is going to get into trouble and going 
to be all wrong. 


Comic Books Scapegoat? 


I think the comic books are getting 
to be a scapegoat for the inadequacies 
of parents and the inadequacies of the 
environment in which they are bring- 
ing up their children. Just recently, 
less than a couple of months ago, 
here in Chicago we had a child who 
committed some atrocious crime, and 
the parents rather blandly said, “Too 
many comic books,” whereas if you 
looked at the pattern of the parents’ 
background, the kind of people they 
were, the kind of responsibility they 
felt for their child, they were simply 
maligning the comic books. 


Mr. BAER: I am inclined to agree with 
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you. This agitation has become so 
great that there are some cartoon 
baiters who feel that the man who 
earns his bread and butter inventing 
the shmoo and advocating the advisa- 
bility of eating spinach or depicting 
the life on Mars should be horse-whip- 
ped in the public square at high noon, 
and imprisoned for the rest of his 
natural life. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: It is not only that: 
It is the fellow who buys them for his 
children. The child even begins to 
think these are evil things, and we 
had better get more... 


Mr. Witty: The parent does not 
help his child to develop a better ideal 
of self unless he strives to have the 
comics assume the right proportion 
in the child’s total reading pattern. 


Need Parents’ Help 


Let’s consider the practice of stop- 
ping children from reading comics. 
I have an interesting observation. In 
one school, authorities stopped the 
selling of comics in the nearby drug 
store, in the grocery store, in the ele- 
vated station—after some statements 
were made about their dire effects. I 
went to the school, and there was a 
boy—one of the finest boys in the 
school—who had a tray of comic 
magazines. He said, “Mr. Witty, 
would you like to rent a book?” 
also offered to make a comic strip for 
me for two cents a week. It was 
called “Green Revenge” and had in it 
many of the elements of the type of 
the best fairy tale or imaginative 
story. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: If you can’t beat 
him, join him—is that your idea? 


Mr. BAER: Don’t you feel, Mr. Witty, 
that the parents have it in their power 
to help the child find good clean comics 
that will actually enrich his imagi- 
nation rather than those that will ex- 
cite him and lead him nowhere? 


Mr. Witty: Indeed I do. Two things 
we must have. We must have more 
effective reading instruction so that 
children will be able to read materials 


He 


that aren’t all pictures. They should 
also have reading experiences that 
will lead them to enjoy the process and 
the results in reading. That means 
that we must have better books. And 
parents must join teachers and others 
in leading children to find the satis- 
factions that there are in good books. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: There is one thing 
I would like to caution as far as the 
parents are concerned. Don’t take the 
attitude of leading the child away 
from something evil, and say a nation- 
al catastrophe has occurred when a 
child happened to like a particular 
comic strip. I think that can be the 
source, say, of a good family relation- 
ship as much as any of the good litera- 
ture. And I certainly approve of your 
statement. But around the comics, 
such as the comic in the daily paper, 
not the comic book so much, because 
that does come daily, we have a 
children’s hour—I have it. And it has 
certainly made a new pattern of my 
own comic reading because my young- 
ster’s tastes and my tastes happen to 
differ a little bit. Incidentally he does 
a good job of censoring his own comics. 
He is, well, just a little over five, and 
he won’t read the blood-and-thunder 
ones except on occasion, but in 
general, not. He likes the sort of thing 
that Mr. Baer creates. 


Good Books Dull? 


Mr. WITTY: We should recognize 
that parents have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in this whole thing. A 
mother brought a youngster to see me 
not long ago. She said, “John is just 
like his father: His father never 
could read, and John reads nothing 
but the comics.” [Laughter] 


Mr. BAER: To get back to Professor 
Kleemeier’s point, I think too often 
we think that anything that is good 
is dull. The emphasis is there, and we 
mustn’t overlook that. 


Mrs. LEONARD: That is why the 
children like these comics because the 
books we give them to read are dull. 
The mothers and fathers who aren’t 
thinking do not have the children’s 
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hour that Mr. Kleemeier has with his 
child. They give him the comics be- 
_ eause they don’t have the time. 


Mr. Witry: And we do not make 
readily available the fine, exciting 
stories and literature that growing 
children need. Good books do provide 
the highest kind of enjoyable exper- 
ience; in them, as Carlyle has said, 
“All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been: it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of 
books.”—and not in comic books! 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I think you are 
right as far as the contribution good 
literature provides is not one of cut- 
ting down on excitement. We know 
there is just as much blood and thun- 
der in any piece of good literature as 
you can find in comic books—and it is 

a little better done. The thing that 
has impressed me particularly about 
comic books, and I think television— 
because there again is a dependence 
upon the picture—is that we really 
can’t create an illusion by means of 
pictures that is as good as or as Sat- 
isfying as that which comes from the 
printed page. And that is the thing 
I would hate to see denied the develop- 
ing child. 


Why Are Comics Popular? 


Mr. Witty: But give him a book 
which is exciting and which he can 
read. H. L. Mencken, in a chapter 
“Larval Stage of a Bookworm” in his 
book Happy Days, states that his dis- 
covery of Huckleberry Finn when he 
was eight years of age was “probably 
the most stupendous event in my whole 
life. . . . If I undertook to tell you 
the effect it had upon me my talk 
would sound frantic, and even deliri- 
ous. Its import was genuinely terrif- 
ic. I had not gone further than the 
first incomparable chapter before I 
realized, child though I was, that I 
had entered a domain of new and 
gorgeous wonders. I simply 
couldn’t put the book down.” Like 
many other boys who find enjoyment 
in a great book, he realized what 
books can mean ... that there would 


be books and more books throughout 
his entire life. 


Mr. MALONEY: Mr. Witty, if that is 
true, why is it that children and adults 
read the comics in such enormous 
numbers? What do they get out of 
it? What is the point here? 


Mrs. LEONARD: I think you have to 
admit one reason they get these 
comics: They are so accessible and 
so cheap. If a child doesn’t have a 
dime he can borrow from his neighbor. 
You see them on doorsteps swapping 
and borrowing. They pass them 
around—and it takes very little effort. 


Mr. Witty: School books are often 
tepid and unexciting and répetitious. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I don’t think the ac- 
cessibility is the thing—I think that is 
a result... 


Mr. Witty: ... of children’s desire 
for exciting experience in their read- 
ing. 

Mr. KLEEMEIER: .. . of the popu- 
larity of their being a medium. 


Mr. Witty: And our failure to use 
the very elements of their great ap- 
peal in educational media reflecting 
more desirable objectives. 


Same Elements in Literature 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: We have been talk- 
ing a little bit—I think this hag bear- 
ing on your point of the exciting and 
the evil stories that are brought out 
in these comics. Can you tell me one 
successful story in literature that 
does not have these elements in it? 
That does not have the objectionable 
élements of the comic book in it? I 
just want it for information. 


Mr. Witty: I think some poetry 
might be found, but it would be dif- 
ficult. Your point is an excellent one. 
If we start saying, what books are on 
an approved list, and what books 
aren’t, we get into very great difficul- 
ties. 

Crusaders in the past have tried to 
condemn Shakespeare as well as many 
other writers as contributing to crime 
—we find the same tendency in the 
case of the comics. 
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Mr. BAER: I think there is one point — 


we overlook. Most writers of comic 
books, especially crime comic books, 
feel that if the guilty man receives 
his reward in the end, is killed by the 
G men or if he goes to jail, the story 
is justified. But to the juvenile or 
adolescent mind these endings are in- 
consequential. The tough guy is ex- 
citing: he has exciting experiences. 
The murderer or a thief may even 
become a hero to that child. And 
that, I think, is a very important 
point you don’t find in the classics and 
other literature. 


Guide Child’s Reading 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I think you do find 
that. There are two ways you could 
look at Ulysses, for example. Ulysses 
could be a very fine adventurer, but 
he was no Rover Boy. 


Mr. BAkER: That is true of the benev- 
olent Robin Hood who steals from 
the rich and gives to the poor. 


Mr. Witty: Again it comes back to 
the guidance of each child so that his 
pattern of reading is desirable in 
terms of the type of child he is, and 
the ideal of self you are trying to get 
him to form. 

It seems to me that most of the 
comic books I see that deal with crime, 
etc., over-stress violence and place too 
much emphasis on a fascist society. 
Therefore the democratic ideals that 
we should seek are likely to be over- 
looked. We should through other ap- 
proaches try to associate these ideals 
with reading. 


Mr. BAER: Don’t you feel there are 
enough stimulating and exciting ex- 
periences in the average family life to 
give a script zest? It is fairly easy 
to depict these experiences in an in- 
teresting way without having to re- 
sort to crime and bloodshed. 

Mr. KLEEMEIER: You do that admir- 
ably in your strip. I don’t think there 
is any question about that. 

Mr. Witty: There are books that 
make the logical transition from 
comics to more desirable reading for 
boys and girls. Some of the best of 


the Disney books, and others where 
we have the cartoon technique used 
with good literature. Then there are 
exciting adventure stories that come 
in relatively cheap editions today. We 
have many fine 25 and 50 cent books. 

The job is for parents to know about 
these books, to know children, and to 
know the pattern of reading of every 
child so as to give him proper direc- 
tion and aid as he needs them. 


Mrs. LEONARD: And isn’t it the job 
of the community to go farther than 
that to see that this better type of 
thing is available to each child? You 
can’t just say: the parent should know 
about it. You can’t reach every par- 
ent. But if it is available in your 
community, the child will pick it up. 


Mr. BAER:\ I think we should have 
comics and comic books available in 
the public libraries so that they would 
be as easy to get as the other books— 
those that are approved—and present 
the things that would stimulate... . 


Relation to Radio and TV 


Mr. Witty: We should not overlook 
the responsibility of parents and the 
related problem of the radio and tele- 
vision and the other activities that 
are similar to reading the comics. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I would like to go a 
little bit beyond that point since we 
are not going to be able to correct any 
bad situation as far as all of these 
media are concerned immediately. It 
is a matter of the parent being able 
to develop in his child in the home 
environment such a satisfactory en- 
perience that he can take comic books, 
he can get something out of them, or 
he can leave them. He can have good 
literature. He is not prompted to read 
something simply because he shouldn’t 
have it. 


Mr. Witty: The atmosphere of the 
home and the atmosphere of the class- 
room are indeed important considera- 
tions. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: I wonder if comic 
books aren’t something like the farmer 
who had some hay that wasn’t very 
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good. And so he put a very weak 
fence around it so that the cows would 
break through the fence and eat the 
bad hay for him. We kind of put those 
fences around comic books—parents 
do, by their attitude—and the child 
says, if I can’t have it, it must be good, 
because everything else I can’t have 
is good. 


PTA Against Bans 


Mrs. LEONARD: That is why the par- 
ent-teacher group does not approve 
bans and censors. We feel that just 
makes it more inviting to the child. 
But if we can develop and show them 
good things, then they will be just 
as interested. 


Mr. Wirty: And if parents, too, 
would read more and would provide a 
richer diet of reading for their young- 
sters and discuss books with them, 
how much better it would be. But I 
am a person who believes that books 
offer so much to everyone, to every 
child, to every parent. As Virginia 
Woolf has said: 
“T have sometimes dreamt .. . that 
when the Day of Judgment dawns 
and the great conquerors and law- 
yers and statesmen come to receive 
their rewards . . . the Almighty 
will turn to Peter and will say, not 
without a certain envy when He sees 
us coming with our books under 
our arms, ‘Look, these need no 
reward. We have nothing to give 
them here. They have loved read- 


ing’ ”. 


Mr. KLEEMEIER: They had an escape 
within an escape, in other words. 
They will go on through eternity read- 
ing books. [Laughter] 


Me. Barr: Although we all agree 
that the children as well as adults 
make up your comic book and strip 
readership, I think from the contrib- 
utor standpoint, it is the juvenile 
reader that we should be most inter- 
ested in. He is our adult of tomorrow, 
and our future audience as well as 
our present one. And he is going to 
bring home the newspaper. He will 
guide his own children’s tastes. If he 


starts out reading good comics, he will 
pass them on to the next generation. 


Mr. Witty: But I don’t think he will 
come to like good comics or good any- 
thing else unless he gets some direc- 
tion. A study of his whole pattern is 
therefore necessary, his reading of 
comics and every other book. Intelli- 
gent guidance should follow making 
available for him books that are de- 
sirable in the very best sense, books 
that will lead him and others to want 
to read better and better materials. 
So there is a dual problem there. 


Mr. BAER: Well, as you said before, 
it all ties in with the radio, pictures, 
and in all probability with television. 
The good comics are not encouraged 
enough. You never turn on a radio 
program without hearing of the var- 
ious blood and thunder comics—but 
you never hear about the home life 
and family comics on the radio. These 
are the comics that should be en- 
couraged, and the parents can do 
that by letting the newspaper know 
the comics they do like and those they 
don’t like. Because the editor is very 
sensitive to his reader audience. 


Use as Education Aid 


Mrs. LEONARD: Mr. Baer, haven’t 
the publishers gone together on this 
and drawn up a code, trying to abol- 
ish some of these bad features which 
they admit, but expecting us, the 
parents to develop a buying sensitive- 
ness to the good comics? 


Mr. BAER: Frankly I don’t know too 
much about the comic book code. 
There was always a code in comic 
strips. The syndicates as well as the 
feature editors of the various news- 
papers watch the strips very careful- 
ly. And it isn’t the newspaper strips 
that are the ones that are severely 
criticized. 


Mr. WITTY: But it is a matter, after 
all, of educating each child in terms 
of his unique nature and his needs. 
We ought to see this whole problem 
as an educational one in which many 
media are involved and many avenues 
are possible. 
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Childhood Education 19:349-53 Apr., ’438. “Some Assumptions in Newspaper 
Comics.” LAWRENCE KESSEL. 

Reveals the assumptions, often false, concerning race, nationality and 
morality which are found in so many comics. 

Child Study 20:112-18, Je., ’48. “Looking at the Comics; A Survey.” Child 
Study Association of America. CHILDREN’S BOOK COMMITTEE. 

Declares that comics should be used as clues to children’s interests and as 
a basis for helping them progress to better books. 

Colliers 121:22-38, Mr., 27’48. “Horror in the Nursery.” J. CRIST. 

Denies that comics provide emotional release for aggressive impulses, or 
that they may be compared to fairy tales. 

Commentary 7:80-7, Ja., ’49. Comic Books and Other Horrors.” N. MUHLEN. 

The real danger of the comics is not that children may resort to violence 
themselves, but that they will accept violence as normal. 

Commonweal 50:146-8, My., 20 ’49. “How the Comic Book Started.” J. R. 
VOSBURGH. 

Tells of the invention of the comic book and of the ironic difficulty with 
which it was first marketed. 

Educational Administration and Supervision 28:344-58, My., ’42. “Reading 
the Comics in Grades IX-XII.” PAUL WITTY and A. COOMER. 

In high school, although there is a marked decrease in the interest in comic 
books, this form of reading is still popular. 

Elementary English 24:171-88, Mr., ’47. “Children and the Comics.” M. H. 
ARBUTHNOT. Condensation. Educational Digest 12:37-40 My., ’47. 

Urges that children be provided with good reading material, exciting 
enough to successfully compete with the comics. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology 18:193-4 D., ’44. “Editorial.” HARVEY 
ZORBAUGH. 

Describes the furor created by Stirling North’s 1940 expose of the comics. 
Journal of Educational Sociology 18:204-218, D., 44. “The Comics as a Social 
Force.” SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG. 

Sees the comics as a potentially great educational tool. 

Journal of Educational Sociology 18:196-208, D., ’44. “The Comics—There 
They Stand!” HARVEY ZORBAUGH. 

An over-all survey of the role the comics are playing in contemporary life. 

Journal of Educational Sociology 18:223-231, D., ’44. “The Psychology of 
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Children’s Reading and the Comics.” LAURETTA BENDER. 

Praises the comics for the adaptability in dealing with social and cultural 
_ problems and their experimental attitude and technique. 

Journal of Educational Sociology 18:214-222, D., 44. “What’s in the Comics?” 
JOSETTE FRANK. 

Denies that reading about crime makes criminals, and points out that 
children need more “real doing and adventuring.” 

Journal of Educational Psychology 33:173-82, Mr., ’42. “Reading The Comics 
in Grades VII and VIII.” PAUL WITTY and others. 

Shows that while there is a somewhat smaller amount of interest in grades 
VII and VIII, the reading of comics persists in the elementary school. 

Journal of Experimental Education 10:100-4, D.,.’41. “Children’s Interest in 
Reading the Comics.” “Reading the Comics—A Comparative Study.” 10:105-9, 
D., ’°41. PAUL WITTY. 

The results of two surveys of comic book reading in grades IV, V, and VI. 
National Parent-Teacher 43:16-18, Mr., ’49. “What Are Comic Books?” F. 
WERTHAM. 

Declares that comic books are an important factor in juvenile delinquency 
and should be banned by law. 

Parent’s Magazine 23:30-1, O., ’48. “Common Sense About Comics.” K. CLIF- 
FORD. Condensation. Reader’s Digest 53:56-7, N., ’48. 

Maintains that the comics have become the latest “whipping boy” for the 
failure of our whole society. 

Rotarian 56:18-19, Mr., ’40. “Are Comics Bad For The Children? Yes-No.” 
SILAS BENT and CHESTER GOULD. 

Bent maintains that they create a false sense of values and laments the 
passing of the real “funnies.” Gould asserts that the hero worship associated 
with the comics is a normal human trait. 

Saturday Review of Literature 31:6-7+, My., 29 748. “The Comics, Very 
Funny!” F. WERTHAM. Condensation. Reader’s Digest 53:15-18, Ag., ’48. 

An attack on the comics by one of their most able opponents. Dr. Wer- 
tham cites a number of violent crimes committed by children and shows their 
relation to comic book reading. 

Science Digest 25:52-7, Je., ’49. “Deadwood Dick to Superman.” R. B. GEH- 
MAN. 

Points out the strong influence which the old dime novels exerted and 

contrasts them with the present day comics. 
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4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other ern World. 
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